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says HOPE 


HOPE: 


For years, I’ve always stuck cotton in my 
ears whenever the Old Groaner opened 
his mouth. But now he’s got something 
that sounds good. Really good. Let’s hear 
it, kid. 


CROSBY: 

Thank you Mr. Hope. You are kind, 
very kind. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
isn’t a song. It’s just a suggestion. This 
year, let’s all give U. S. Savings Bonds 
for Christmas presents. Tell ’em about 
those bonds, Chisel Nose. 


HOPE: 


Gladly. It’s all very simple—even 
Crosby understands how they work. 
In just ten years, they pay $4 for 
every $3 they cost. And they’re ap- 
propriate for everybody on your 
Christmas list—young people, 
middle-aged people, and people as 
old as Crosby. Am I right, Bing? 


CROSBY: 


For once in his life the old Scene-Stealer 
is right. But seriously, folks, nothing 
makes a more welcome, more sensible 
present than U. S. Savings Bonds. And 
you can buy ’em in any bank or post 
office. So— 


HOPE: 


So why not give the very finest gift in 
America—U. S. Savings Bonds! 
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They that can give up essen- 


tial liberty to obtain a little 


temporary safety deserve 


neither liberty nor safety. 


—Franklin 


Liberty must be limited in 


order to be possessed. 


—Burke 
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Free expression; academic freedom: 


Can we afford them in times like these? 


THIS MATTER OF FREEDOM 


HE political ideals for which the United States 

stands today rest on two basic conceptions 
which, though they spring from very different origins, 
have become almost completely merged in our tradi- 
tion. One of these is the belief that the people as a 
whole should control their government—the system 
correctly called democracy. But equally important 
is the conviction that no government should be 
absolute—that the individual has rights his govern- 
ment cannot properly deny him. These basic prin- 
ciples are generally accepted. But their application 
brings endless difficulties, and will always continue 
to do so. 

This is no place to discuss the various attempts 
to define the inalienable rights of the individual. 
To do so, we should have to go back at least to 
the Gospels, the Church Fathers, and Magna’ Carta. 
Some men have believed that certain liberties are 
established by Divine and Natural Law and are 
not subject to the necessities of human society. 
Others have maintained that no individual liberty 
can stand against the clear interest of society— 
which in a democratic government means, to all 
practical purposes, the state. Again, however, there 
is basic agreement on broad lines: in certain areas, 
such as religion, the holding of property, and the 
expression of opinion, only a very clear necessity 
of society can justify the infringement of individual 
liberty. . 

As a matter of fact, the sanctity of some of these 
liberties is essential to the functioning of a demo- 
cratic state. Democracy cannot be effective unless 
the individual is protected from arbitrary harass- 
ment by the officials of the government. This is 
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seen clearly today in many states. And there is 
grave doubt that a democratic state can long survive 
unless it allows free expression of opinion. 

Those who believe that democracy is the most 
effective form of government for the general welfare 
are convinced that by and large and in the long 
run the considered opinions of the people as a whole 
are more nearly right than the views of a few, no 
matter how intelligent or well-educated these few 
may be. But few today think of this as a mystic 
capacity of the virtuous common man. We believe 
that the future of democratic states depends on 
well-educated, well-informed, and thoughtful citi- 
zens. A basic necessity for obtaining such a citizenry 
is the general diffusion of all sorts of ideas. 

Let me be specific. In an absolute monarchy, 
the men who believe our national defense should be 
based almost entirely on offensive air-power and 
those who want a so-called “balanced” system would 
press their views upon the monarch—and _ those 
who knew his favorite mistress would probably win. 
But in a democracy, the argument must finally be 
settled by the people, through their representatives. 
No policy that lacks general support can be carried 
out. 

And it is quite possible that neither of these 
groups is correct, and that the best solution of our 
problem will come to some unknown expert think- 
ing it quietly through. In that case it is clearly all 
important that he should be able to make himself 
heard. In short, the very survival of democracy 
depends to a large extent on the free wandering of 
untrammeled minds and the free expression of the 
results. Hence freedom of thought and expression is 
not merely a mystical ideal that forms part of our 
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OUR SIMIAN 
BENEFACTORS 


Here is the fascinating story of how our 


cousins, the monkeys and apes, are helping 


us to a better understanding of ourselves. 


By ADOLPH H. SCHULTZ 


T is a wise custom of institutions of 
| higher learning to praise in, print 
their benefactors, living or dead. We 
have named chairs and entire buildings 
after those who have enabled us to 
advance science. But we have never 
duly or specifically acknowledged our 
great indebtedness to a class of bene- 
factors which has contributed immeas- 
urable potential means of enriching 
knowledge and, particularly, for deep- 
ening the understanding of man which 
is, or should be, the paramount aim of 
all genuine universities. 

These neglected benefactors, never 
listed among generous donors nor hon- 
ored by any university, are our first 
cousins, the apes, our second cousins, 
the monkeys, and our third cousins, 
the lemurs, which—together with 
man—form the great zoological fra- 
ternity of Primates. As indisputable 
cousins they are so similar to ourselves 
that they can teach us far more about 
man than can any other, more remotely 
related evolutionary experiments in the 
animal kingdom. 

Ever since the great anatomist Galen 
dissected monkeys to fill the gaps in 





DR. SCHULTZ is Associate Professor of 
Physical Anthropology at Johns Hopkins. 
Next spring, after a long and distinguished 
career at Hopkins, he becomes director of the 
Institute of Anthropology at the University 
of Zurich in Switzerland. 
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DR. SCHULTZ POSES HERE WITH A NOT-TOO-SERIOUS VERSION OF THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 


his knowledge of the human body, sci- 
entists have been benefited by the con- 
struction and even the behavior of 
non-human primates in their work in 
anatomy, embryology, physiology, psy- 
chology, and medicine. Until well after 
the start of this century, primates were 
used for experiments on a very modest 
scale and merely in a sporadic fashion. 
In recent years, however, tens of thou- 
sands of monkeys have been imported 
into the United States alone to supply 
the modern demand in research work. 
In addition, some types of monkeys and 
apes are now being bred regularly in 
captivity, as in the School of Tropical 
Medicine in Puerto Rico, the Yerkes 
Laboratory in Florida, and the Car- 
negie Laboratory at Johns Hopkins, as 
well as in all modern zoological gardens. 
Most, if not all, of these captive-born 
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primates serve science in one way or 
another, alive or dead. 

In their anatomical and physiological 
conditions the anthropoid apes and, to 
a lesser degree, the great variety of 
monkeys are so much more like man 
than are any other animals that, natur- 
ally, they are often the only suitable 
forms of life for many comparative and 
experimental investigations designed 
for answering problems concerning 
man’s peculiar bodily constructions and 
functions. Early in prenatal develop- 
ment, apes and monkeys are nearly 
indistinguishable from human embryos; 
and even at birth the differences are still 
comparatively small. For this reason 
the Carnegie Laboratory of Embryol- 
ogy has greatly benefited from the study 
of macaque embryos of accurately 
known age, bred in the laboratory, and 


by the systematic investigation of the 
physiological processes of reproduction 
and pregnancy in its colony of these 
monkeys, maintained on the roof of 
the New Hunterian Building at Hop- 
kins. No other animals could have 
served nearly as well. 

Similarly, in neurophysiology, mon- 
keys and apes, with brains far more like 
those of man than any other animal’s, 
have been utilized for a great variety 
of most fruitful experimental investi- 
gations at Hopkins, Yale, and other 
institutions. With the realization of the 
many shockingly close similarities in 
the brains of man and apes, psycholo- 
gists and sociologists have undertaken 
highly promising studies on the behavior 
and social organization of our simian 
relations, but the work of such pioneers 
as Yerkes, Koehler, Lashley, and Car- 
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Adolph H. Schultz 
DAYTON AND EVO, shown above with 
the author in 1931, were founders of the 
Hopkins chimpanzee colony. Dayton (named 
in honor of the Tennessee town in which 
the famed evolution trial took place) was 
too demanding a husband for Evo, however, 
and ended up being supplied with a whole 
harem of mates. 


penter is still a mere beginning in a 
field of science needing and fully de- 
serving far greater support in the future. 
Already we have learned much of basic 
significance regarding the primitive 
nature of simian family life and the 
emergence of clan and tribal organiza- 
tion with definite home territories, 
specialized duties, and means of com- 
munication, but so far only in regard 
to few samples among the hundreds of 
different species of living primates. 

In the study of a great variety of 
human diseases and their consequences, 
monkeys and apes are, if not the only, 
at least the most suitable animals for 
experiments which would not be feasible 
with man himself. At Hopkins, for 
instance, they are used extensively in 
work on infantile paralysis; and for 
years a colony of anthropoids was 
maintained in investigations on the 
common cold. 


M, own interest in primates began 
in my student days while attending 
lectures in zoology and in physical 
anthropology. The former hit only the 
high spots of a vast old field of knowl- 
edge. The latter, by contrast, dwelt on 
seemingly endless detail in what was 
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then still a young science, largely 
limited to a morphological description 
of the varieties composing mankind. 
By rapidly staking out a wider claim 
for not only the single species of man 
but for all of the five hundred-odd 
species of primates, physical anthro- 
pology came to overlap and cooperate 
with zoology. This fruitful trend was 
hampered by the fact that the primate 
material available in museums con- 
sisted chiefly of skins and skulls, used 
for taxonomic studies, and was sadly 
inadequate for comparative and _sta- 
tistical work in modern physical an- 
thropology. 

With youthful hope I began to collect 
my own primate specimens by haunting 
zoos, circuses, and pet shops, soon 
becoming known as the ‘monkey under- 
taker.”’ My first chimpanzee I found in 
a restaurant on a mountain near Zurich, 
where it entertained the guests by 
smoking their tobacco and drinking 
their wine. For one year I offered that 
ape my glass and my cigarette case 
until it was tragically killed by a dog 
and I could write one of the first num- 
bers of my catalogue on its bones. 

When the late Professor F. P. Mall 
invited me in 1916 to come to Balti- 
more to study human prenatal growth 
in this newly founded embryological 
laboratory, I soon realized again that 
the conditions found in man remain 
meaningless and dull without compari- 
sons with the corresponding conditions 
in other primates. My first monkey 
fetuses I obtained through the gener- 
osity of Mr. W. Beebe, who had then 
opened a tropical research station in 
British Guiana. These fetuses were par- 
ticularly thrilling, as they happened to 
be identical twins and justified a 
lengthy, special report. 

In those days the proper feeding and 
housing of monkeys in captivity were 
not nearly as well understood as today; 
hence I could get but very few fetuses 
from zoological gardens. In order to 
accelerate the growth of my comparative 
collection I decided to visit the tropics 
myself. But the “promised land” of 
Guiana was too far for my salary of 
those days and for a two-month vaca- 
tion. However, I got as far as Nicaragua 
and eighty miles up the Prinzapolca 
River to what later was the hideout of 
Sandino, the notorious bandit chief who 
was hunted by our Marines. With a crew 
of Indians we poled and pushed a heavy 
dug-out canoe through log-jams and 
over rapids to the jungle home of mon- 
keys by the thousands, which supplied 
a rich harvest to an eager embryologist. 


Virgin monkeys were scarce in this 
virgin forest! 


| my second summer in 
Nicaragua and several summers in 
the Republic of Panama, where mon- 
keys were even more abundant, the 
primate collections at Hopkins had 
grown to a size and variety which effec- 
tively permitted work on many different 
problems. By that time I had left the 
Laboratory of Embryology and joined 
the Department of Anatomy, where 
there was more room and fuller justifi- 
cation for extensive studies on primates 
of all ages. The late Dr. Huber had just 
been added to the anatomical staff and 
had begun his many years’ study of the 
evolution of the facial muscles. This 
provided legitimate excuses for Gollect- 
ing not only primates, but mammals of 
all sorts—including lions, tigers, camels, 


EVO, a mere youngster in this 1928 photo, 
was named for “Evolution.” 
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and even whales—with consequent ad- 
ventures still talked about by old- 
timers. Dr. Wislocki’s interests had at 
that time shifted largely to comparative 
studies on the reproductive organs of 


-primates. Mr. Howell, Dr. Straus, and 


Dr. DeGaris of the staff, besides some 
visiting scientists and special students, 
all made extensive use of the growing 
collections of primates, stored wherever 
room could be found in the old Anat- 
omy Building. Most of this flourishing 
work could now be based on representa- 
tives of all major groups of primates, 
since important gaps had gradually 
become filled through contacts with 
missionaries and other friends in foreign 
lands. 


4 the midst of these revival years 
of comparative anatomy and_ the 
rise of primatology at Hopkins, some 
blessed donor offered several hundred 
dollars to the Department of Anatomy 
for any acquisition, specially desirable. 
After lengthy debates, a new couch for 
the ladies’ rest room was voted down 
in favor of a live chimpanzee. That was 
the start of the Hopkins colony of chim- 
panzees, which for eleven years pro- 
duced much new knowledge and no 
less entertainment, excitement, noise, 
and publicity. The last, in turn, led to 
other donations, mostly of monkeys, 
dead or alive. 

As all this started during the in- 
credible Dayton trial against the teach- 
ing of evolution, we named the founder 
of our colony “Dayton,” and, to keep 
him happy and active, added a dog 
companion named “Tennessee.” As 
Dayton grew to “manhood,” we were 
able to replace Tennessee with a re- 
markably intelligent and (even for 
a chimpanzee) exceptionally tempera- 
mental mate, “‘Evo.”’ Since Dayton 
developed into a glutton for simian 
romance, while Evo never did quite 
measure up to a better half, we acquired 
a second and tougher bride for him 
named “‘ Pandora.” Soon the ape house- 
hold in the Anatomy Yard increased to 
a whole harem with the addition of 
“Mae West,” a rather spoiled chim- 
panzee from the Rockefeller Institute 
who had really been donated to the 
committee for the study of colds. The 
latter, however, possessed no quarters 
suitable for the fully grown, powerful 
Mae, who at her debut (or, rather, 
when a mere corner of her big shipping 
crate was opened) shot out a long black 
arm to grab Dr. P. Long by the neck. 
He thereupon graciously surrendered 
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DR. SCHULTZ HAS GATHERED a vast collection of information about primates, throw- 
ing important light on the development of man himself. Apes and monkeys “can teach us 
far more about man than can any other, more remotely related evolutionary experiments in 
the animal kingdom,” Dr. Schultz says in this article. 


her to Anatomy and to a boisterous 
reception in Dayton’s love nest. 

With abundant exercise, these four 
apes grew in strength faster than their 
house and yard. It became a constant 
struggle to change the initial modest 
construction of wood and chicken-wire 
into one of thick concrete and heavy 
welded steel with radiators, bathtub, 
and bunks bolted to floor and wall. 

During one unfinished alteration the 
three ladies managed to break through 
a weak corner in the ceiling and were 
discovered in the morning at the back 
door of the Welch Library. Finding that 
door barred, they climbed through a 
window into the preparation room of 
Anatomy, where they had a glorious 
time in wrecking things until one got 
her fingers into a light socket, another 
uncorked a bottle of ammonia, and I 
could not persuade Evo to give up the 
old-fashioned razor she had found on 
a high shelf. Just then someone decided 
to rescue me by pushing the fire-hose 
through a crack in the door and washing 
apes and professor out onto the roof of 
the big cage. After hours of such rather 
harrowing maneuvers, all three she- 
devils had had enough and meekly 
returned to their supper in their hastily 
strengthened quarters. 

Twice there was a blessed event in 
this colony, though only one survived. 
To measure these apes and to examine 
their teeth once every month became 


a risky undertaking after Dayton had 
discovered that he could easily lift me 
off the ground, snatch my costly 
calipers and use them as a crowbar on 
the door lock. Toward the end of my 
program I had to find constantly new 
ways of maintaining the upper hand, 
and that meant carrying in my pockets 
snakes, a noisy pistol, a blackjack, and 
still other startling novelties which 
enabled me at least to get out and 
lock the door behind me. 

Among the many other apes which 
I could study alive, there was the 
emaciated baby chimpanzee “ Lazarus,” 
so called because he was given to me by 
a dealer who was sure that the little 
fellow would not live through the day. 
With the expert advice of Dr. Park, we 
nursed Lazarus back into fine shape, 
only to lose him later through the 
negligence of a night watchman. 

My Bornean souvenir, a young orang- 
utan who had been my devoted friend 
in a jungle camp, I could keep at Hop- 
kins for only little over a year, since 
all available cages were quite inade- 
quate for his strength and ingenuity 
and because even two men could hardly 
hold him for the periodic examinations 
which hurt only his dignity, yet which 
he resented with the utmost passion. 

Then there was Suzette, the talented, 
fully-grown chimpanzee performer at 
Carlin’s Park in Baltimore, who de- 
veloped a bad cough. She was brought 
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to my home one Sunday morning all 
dressed up in skirts, hat, and shoes, 
followed by an admiring crowd of 
neighborhood kids. There was nothing 
I could do to save her, and a week later 
her trainer returned, offering her limp 
body for the advancement of science. 
Many young apes, including half a 
dozen gorillas, I had examined at zoos 
whenever possible, holding them on my 
lap to examine their teeth, to measure 
them, and to have my necktie pulled off 
and my hair almost; but many of them 
came to me years later at their death, 
thus yielding much new information 
on developmental changes in known 
intervals. 

The biggest single addition to our 
research possibilities was the gorilla 
“Gargantua the Great,” which arrived 
in a huge coffin by special plane from 
Florida, followed by publicity, curious 
visitors, and a flood of letters which were 
far more troublesome than all the 


strenuous work on the huge cadaver 
itself. It was a relief when I was able 
to inform souvenir hunters that Gar- 
gantua had been thoroughly used up, 
that the skeleton had been shipped to 
Yale, and that we had kept nothing 
besides some blocks of tissue, some 
plaster casts, a thick folder of technical 
data, and the baculum, a mere eleven 
millimeters in length. 


- most profitable year in my 
primate work was 1937, when I was 
granted leave of absence to go to 
Southeast Asia after apes on an expe- 
dition with mammalogists and a psy- 
chologist from Harvard and Columbia. 
On the highest mountain of northern 
Siam, near the Burmese border, we 
studied the plentiful gibbons and col- 
lected a unique series of these man-like 
apes, besides much other primate mate- 
rial. In British North Borneo we were 


GARGANTUA THE GREAT, the late circus gorilla, was the biggest single addition to 
Dr. Schultz’s research possibilities. When the monstrous gorilla died last year, the body was 
flown from Florida by special plane to Dr. Schultz’s laboratory at Hopkins for study. Below, 
the scientist stands beside a plaster cast of Gargantua’s hand. 
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able to add orang-utans, more gibbons 
of another species, and loads of langurs, 
proboscis monkeys, and macaques. 

Hunting, dissecting, measuring, pre- 
serving, and skeletonizing all day and 
half the night was hard but fascinating 
work, There was never a dull moment 
There was the leopard that suddenly 
appeared one night at the small circle 
of light by which I was working on the 
last specimen of a good day’s hunt, then 
the wild boar which chased one of our 
natives screaming right back to camp 
Another day, while hunting gibbons 
with my twenty-two rifle, I ran plumb 
into a huge orang-utan and got it, too, 
with not a bone hurt by the small bullet, 

The biggest thrills, however, come 
at the laboratory, while all such mate 
rial is being studied and interpreted. 
To find and be able to prove that wild 
apes from one locality, and with ideally 
uniform environmental conditions, are 
much more variable than modern men 
with their widely differing ancestries, 
occupations, and diets is worth all the 
work, hardships, risks, and expense of 
the field trip. To discover that congenital 
malformations and pathological con- 
ditions are unexpectedly common in 
wild primates in spite of natural selec- 
tion is full justification for having shot 
so many of these animals. To have 
acquired the basis for demonstrating 
that human growth still follows shock- 
ingly closely the general laws of growth 
in apes and monkeys is by itself an 
adequate return for the years of in- 
tensive collecting of suitable compara- 
tive material. The latter has also made 
it possible to throw new light on the 
past changes in the human body and 
on the significance of man’s manifold 
evolutionary specializations. 

With these few notes and reminis- 
cences I have merely hinted at the use- 
fulness and the romance of research in 
primatology. How much this important 
science has already accomplished can 
here be only indicated by the fact that 
the titles alone of the papers pub- 
lished in this field up to ten years ago 
fill a fat volume (Bibliographica prima- 
tologica Ruch, 1941, Publication No. 4, 
Historical Library, Yale Medical Li- 
brary). 

All of it, however, forms as yet only 
a modest beginning; a vast amount of 
further information can and must be 
learned from the study of our simian 
badly 


needed, and still much neglected, basis 


relations. Primatology is_ the 


for anthropology in its broadest sense 


and, hence, for the understanding of 


the true nature of man. 
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Cyperimental Ti 


Young actors and playwrights find theater a hard field to break. The 


Hopkins Playshop gives them a chance to polish their own tech- 


niques and give audiences a look at good but unfamiliar plays. 


Photographs for the Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar 


A YEAR ago a young man named 
James Byrd arrived at Johns Hopkins 
with an idea. He wanted to stage 
Macbeth in a way that would take ad- 
vantage of all the terror-producing 
tricks which Shakespeare had in the 
original. And then he wanted to add a 
few stunts of his own. 

Last month Mr. Byrd got a chance 
to try out his theories. The Johns 
Hopkins Playshop produced Macbeth 
under his direction, and the state of the 
audience’s nerves when the final curtain 
fell attested to the success of his tech- 
nique. The ghost of Banquo was not 
represented by a simple light, as in 
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most renditions of the play; he arrived 
in person for the banquet, complete 
with a disturbingly realistic cut throat. 
The shocking apparitions, seldom actu- 
ally seen in normally staged Macbeths, 
appeared on stage to chant their doom- 
filled prophecies. 

The witches were subjected to the 
most extreme innovations in the play. 
Mr. Byrd conceived the idea of changing 
them from the standard hags to make 
them look like Lady Macbeth, repre- 
senting the good, evil, and insane 
aspects of her character. 

The audience, however, was given 


little of the good side. Mr. Byrd wanted 


to ‘knock ’em dead right in the begin- 
ning,” and the witches did a fine job. 
With the unearthly music from Strauss’ 
Thus Spake Zarathustra as background, 
they appeared suddenly out of the dark- 
ness, whirling and screeching across 
the stage. Right then spectators knew 
that this was no dry revival but a gory 
thriller in the real tradition of Eliza- 
bethan drama. Mr. Byrd had some 
worries about what the modern scholar 
might think, but he was not disturbed 


Continued on Page 31 


On the following pages, 
the Playshop in pictures. 
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The three witches gave Macbeth its frightening opening. Behind their brief appearance lay elaborate work 
by all hands in developing costumes, makeup, and lighting to give the required eeriness to the scene. 


A Playshop production is serious theater. 


Acting requires the largest amount of work. But between stints on the stage, performers 
turn their talents to painting scenery, preparing programs, fitting costumes. Those who 
survive a rugged season with the Playshop have good experience for almost any part 
of the professional drama. A number of them now work on Broadway and Hollywood, 


with radio and television. 
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witches required custom-made silver makeup 


between scenes, shifts on sound effects 


ator-artist produces publicity during backstage lull 
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extra instruction needed on lights 
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The director guides all phases 


of a Playshop production. 


He works with actors to help them grasp the significance of their parts, then coaches 
them to improve diction. He determines lighting effects, scenery placement and design, 
use of background music. He teaches the timing of entrances and*the art of theatrical 
makeup. 


In the case of Macbeth, Director James Byrd, whose multitudinous activities are 
suggested in the pictures on these pages, was trying out production ideas of his own and 
therefore handled many technical problems which he would normally leave to the players. 
He even turned designer and tailor to produce the costumes himself, then had to teach 


his thanes how to walk without tripping over their long cloaks. 
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The director’s primary job remains instructing actors in stage conduct. 
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“T have done the deed.” 


Macbeth: 
the finished 


production 


It successfully carried out Director Byrd’s 
original ideas for psychological innovations 
and technical stunts. On these pages are 
scenes from the play. 


>, 





Macbeth’s downfall: He hears of the suicide of 


his wife. 
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Regretful Macbeth momentarily turns against wife: 
“Full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife!’’ 


Macbeth sees Banquo’s ghost at banquet table: 
“‘ Never shake thy gory locks at me.” 


Lady Macbeth. 
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Runner reports that Macbeth learns his vulnerability to Macbeth is slain by 
Birnam wood is moving. Macduff, the man not born of woman. the vengeful Macduff. 
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BALTIMORE'S GREAT 
DOG CONTROVERSY 


Or Election Day last month, nearly 
200,000 voters in the City of 
Baltimore cast their votes at the polls. 
It was a record-breaking turnout. 

As is customary on election days, 
the voters’ actions were of immense 
concern to an assorted company of 
aspirants to political office: men who 
wanted to be Governor of Maryland, a 
member of the United States Senate, 
state legislators, and a variety of other 
occupants of public positions. As is 
not customary on election days, the 
voters’ actions were also of great and 
immediate concern to another group 
in Baltimore, a group not usually 
thought of as being directly involved 
in the outcome of an election: the city’s 
doctors, medical scientists, hospital 
staffs. 

For appearing on the Baltimore 
ballot last month was an issue which 
directly affected the work of these 
people: a proposed amendment to the 
Baltimore City Charter which had as 
its eventual aim the prohibition of the 
use of dogs in Baltimore medical re- 
search. Approval of the amendment by 
Baltimore’s voters would have caused a 
large part of the medical research and 
teaching being carried on in Baltimore 
to grind to a stop; for without the use 
of dogs, such activity would be crippled 
seriously. 

When the votes were counted, there 
was no doubt about how Baltimore’s 
citizens felt about the issue, no doubt 
about their feelings that medical re- 
search must go on. They had defeated 
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Last month, the voters decisively said ‘ No” to a 
proposal that would have crippled research in one 
of America’s leading medical centers. But before 
they did, there was a fight that was big, intensive, 


and sometimes very rough. 











the proposed amendment by the con- 
clusive margin of four to one. 


Bur the fight which led up to that 
result had been a rough one. For a 
seething month before Election Day 
—and for a quieter but nonetheless 
active year before that—Baltimoreans 
were in the midst of it. It was a fight 
in which not all the participants stuck 
by the Marquess of Queensberry rules; 
there were definitely some below-the- 
belt blows. 

Normally, a rehash of a controversy 
such as this—particularly when _ its 
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Charter 
Amendment 
Question No. 9 


CHARTER AMENDMENT 
CONCERNING ANIMALS 


Charter Amendment creating 
Humane Commission. provid- 
ing, fer. the, moss 5 La ane = 








nded 
prohibiting ty turn- 
tof nded animals 


to medica Institutions. 


THIS is Question No. 9, the proposed amend- 
ment to Baltimore’s City Charter which 
would have forbid the use of dogs in medical 
research, as it appeared on the Baltimore 
ballot last month. 


outcome was so decisive that it may 
be thought likely not to occur again— 
would serve no useful purpose. But the 
Baltimore dogs-for-research battle and 
its result—though national interest 
was affected by them—were essentially 
local in their scope; that Baltimore over- 
whelmingly defeated an attempt to 
forbid medical researchers to use dogs 
is not likely to keep similar attempts 
from being made in other American 
medical centers. The same tactics may 
be used; the same arguments may be 
tried; and from the Baltimore ex- 
perience, perhaps, those who would 
defend medical research may learn 
lessons of a very practical value Which 
is why The Johns Hopkins Magazine, 
at the risk of telling a story which will 
be old hat to its Baltimore readers, at- 
tempts here to review the Baltimore 
controversy, as fairly and objectively 
as it can. 


\\ HY are dogs needed in medical 


research? Briefly, as one Hopkins pro- 
fessor put it, “the dog is necessary in 
many lines of medical research on 
account of its size and on account of the 
similarity of its physiological processes 
to those of man.” 

Before any new medical technique 
can be applied to human beings, it must 
be tested and re-tested in carefully 
controlled laboratory experiments. 
Whether or not a new drug is effective 
in combating disease; whether or not 
a surgical technique can be employed 
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PRECINCT-BY-PRECINCT drive to canvass the Baltimore elec- 
torate was part of the pre-election program to enlist opposition 
to the anti-research proposal. The great hall of the Welch Medical 


to relieve a human disorder: such things 
must be thoroughly proved in the 
research laboratories before they can 
so much as be considered for use on 
humans. They must be tested under 
conditions which come as close as 
possible to those which will prevail 
when and if human applications do 
come. For such research, the dog is 
virtually indispensable. 

His heart, for example, is almost 
a duplicate of the human heart. A 
cat’s or a rabbit’s is too small; monkeys, 
which in many ways are even closer 
than dogs in their resemblance to 
human beings, are relatively expensive 
and hard to obtain, they need special 
handling, they require special food, and 
they present other difficulties. So, 
in developing techniques for the treat- 
ment of heart ailments, medical re- 
searchers have depended heavily upon 
the use of dogs in their work. 

The results have been many and 
great: the use of electrocardiographs, 
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the “blue baby” operations, the use 
of means to relieve angina pectoris 
pain—the list of achievements could 
go on and on. Without the opportunity 
to test such things on dogs, researchers 
could hardly have developed them to a 
point where they could be confidently 
used on humans. Without the con- 
tinuing opportunity to use dogs in 
research, important and promising work 
now under way could hardly be expected 
to bear fruit. 


Ll. Baltimore, home of the Johns 
Hopkins medical institutions and the 
University of Maryland Medical School, 
researchers in 1949 were finding it 
increasingly hard to obtain enough 
dogs to carry on their work. It was not 
that dogs themselves were scarce; only 


the year before, 13,177 stray and 
unclaimed dogs had been picked up on 
Baltimore’s city streets and put to 
death at the city pound. It was just 


Robert M. Mottar 


Library at Hopkins (above) was converted into headquarters for the 
precinct campaign, during which some 90 per cent of Baltimore’s 
voters were contacted. 


that the doctors were not permitted 
to obtain even a small fraction of these 
unwanted dogs for research work; the 
rule was that the dogs must die—in 
the city pound. 

Holding the contract for collecting 
stray dogs in Baltimore at that time 
was the Maryland S.P.C.A. It was that 
organization’s agreement with the city 
which prohibited the turning over of 
dogs to the medical institutions for 
research. Furthermore, the S.P.C.A. 
was engaged in an attempt to eliminate 
the medical institutions’ sources of 
dogs altogether. S.P.C.A. agents har- 
assed and arrested animal suppliers 
from Pennsylvania, and even invaded 
the medical institutions’ grounds to 
“get” the suppliers of dogs. 

At the end of 1949, the S.P.C.A.’s 
contract with the city was due to come 
up for renewal. Medical scientists at 
the city’s two medical schools decided 
to ask that, in the new contract, the 
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Researc 
Sells Cure-Alls, 
A.M.A. Says 


Dr. William Held, 79-year-old 
cago physician who has * 
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THE PRE-ELECTION BATTLE LEADING UP TO THE BALTIMORE DOG REFERENDUM WAS AN INTENSIVE ONE 


clause prohibiting the use of unclaimed 
dogs in research be eliminated. In 
October, they petitioned the Baltimore 
Board of Estimates, which has authority 
over the city’s contracts, for a hearing 
on the issue. 

At which point a turbulent storm 
broke loose. 


; whole city took sides for or 
against the change in Baltimore’s dog- 
catching contract. The Maryland 
S.P.C.A. was split by the issue, and 
when it joined forces with the Maryland 
Anti-Vivisection Society in fighting the 
use of dogs by doctors, some of its 
leaders resigned. The Baltimore News- 
Post, committed by membersh/p in 
the Hearst chain to an “anti-vivisec- 
tionist” stand, campaigned heatedly on 
the anti-research platform; the Balti- 
more Sunpapers supported the doctors. 
And some thirty-five thousand people 
sat down and wrote letters to the city 
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government, for or against the doctors’ 
proposal. 

By the time the Board of Estimates 
was ready to hear the controversy, 
public interest was at such fever pitch 
that the Board moved its meeting to the 
city’s War Memorial to accommodate 
the crowds. Thousands turned up—and 
the meeting was a tumultuous affair. 

“Thou shalt not kill, sonny,” the 
anti-vivisectionists shouted at the medi- 
cal students in attendance. “ You should 
have died,” they cried at General 
James Devereux, Marine hero of Wake 
Island, as he told of how miracle drugs, 
developed through research with dogs, 
had saved men’s lives in World War II. 
“Shame, shame,” they jeered at little 
children whose lives had been saved 
by blue-baby operations at Hopkins. 
Most of the doctors’ witnesses could 
not be heard above the noise. 

Then the Board of Estimates, advised 
by the city solicitor, decided that it 
could not make a decision after all; 


. legistay; 
imoe'Slative 
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that the case was outside its jurisdiction, 
and that the City Council must make 
the use of stray dogs in research legal 
by passing a law. The City Council, an 
elected lawmaking body, found that 
the issue was one of the hottest potatoes 
it had ever touched. 

Again, the letters flowed in—this 
time, there were fifty thousand of them. 
Veterans petitioned the council for 
passage of the enabling law. There was 
another heated debate. But the citizens 
of Baltimore had made their will clear, 
and the City Council finally passed 
an ordinance providing that unclaimed 
dogs might be used for medical research. 
The vote was fifteen to five. And that, 
Baltimore thought—a bit too hopefully, 
perhaps—was that. 


= those who believed that the 


question was settled had not reckoned 
with the persistence of the anti-vivi- 
sectionists. First, the S.P.C.A. an- 
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nounced that it would no longer collect 
stray dogs from the city streets—as 
long as some of them were to go to 
the medical institutions (that was 
ironed out when the city itself assumed 
the job). Next, the anti-research forces 
turned their eyes to the following 
year’s elections, and made plans td 
bring the question up again. 

For the next few months, little was 
heard of the dog controversy. For the 
first time in many years, doctors seeking 
to effect new progress in their fight 
against disease got an adequate supply 
of dogs, as the city pound assigned 
to them some of the strays which had 
been picked up and which had _ not 
been claimed. Meanwhile, however, 
petitions were being circulated in 
Baltimore demanding that there be a 
referendum in the fall, taking the dog 
question directly to the voters them- 
selves. By the time autumn rolled 
around, the anti-vivisectionists had 
enough signatures, and they got a 
place on the ballot. 

The referendum proposal, as drawn 
up by the petitioners, was oddly 
worded. It proposed an amendment to 
the Baltimore City Charter which had 
two sections: (a) one providing for 
the establishment of a “humane com- 
mission’; and (b) one prescribing the 


commission’s duties and powers, setting 
forth a policy for the disposition of 
stray dogs, and forbidding the turning 
over to medical schools of any dogs 
impounded by the city. 

The “humane commission” proposal 
was most interesting. Few people are 
likely to disagree, on the face of it, 
with a proposal that there be a body 
to look after the humane treatment of 
animals. But the humane commission 
proposed by the anti-vivisectionists 
was a very unusual one; if Baltimore’s 
voters were not careful, they were 
likely to be deceived. 

For the members of this commission, 
the proposed amendment provided, were 
to be five representatives, one from 
each of these organizations: (a) the 
Maryland S.P.C.A.; (b) the Maryland 
Anti-Vivisection Society; (c) the Animal 
Protective League; (d) the Johns 
Hopkins University; and (e) the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The first two 
organizations, everybody knew, were 
against the use of dogs in research; 
the last two were for. But the fifth 
organization was something of a mys- 
tery; most people had never heard of 
it before. 

So the Baltimore Sun interviewed 
its officers. Two of the three officers 
lived at the same address. They de- 


TO EXPLAIN THE NEED for dogs in medical research, talks were given to a number of 
Baltimore groups. Below, Dr. Alfred Blalock (left), professor of surgery, and Dr. Alan M. 
Chesney, dean of the Hopkins School of Medicine, meet with one such group. 
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clared themselves, reported The Sun, 
“firm anti-vivisectionists.” 

Thus the “humane commission”’ pro- 
posed by the amendment was a packed 
commission: three members of _ its 
five would be firmly against the use 
of dogs in research, and the doctors’ 
side, presented by the two medical- 
school representatives, would always 
be in the minority. 

The commission’s proposed powers 
were outlined in the second section of 
the amendment. “The commission shall 
from time to time examine and report to 
the Mayor and City Council on the 
activities of all agencies of the city and 
contractors with the city having to do 
with the licensing, collecting, impound- 
ing and disposition of animals. It sltall 
also have power to investigate, examine, 
and report on the activities of any 
persons, firms, or corporations using 
animals in their business or engaged 
in the sale, purchase, or transportation 
of animals in the City of Baltimore, or 
using animals for the purpose of ex- 
perimentation or instruction, and in 
case abuses or acts of cruelty to animals 
are discovered, to recommend in its 
discretion any remedial legislation or 
change in existing ordinances.” 

The section goes further; it makes 
a declaration of city policy: “It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the 
City of Baltimore that dogs or other 
animals impounded in accordance with 
lawful ordinances of the Mayor and 
City Council and unclaimed within the 
time specified in said ordinances shall 
be disposed of in the most humane 
manner possible either (a) by delivery 
to a person or persons guaranteeing in 
good faith to provide a proper home for 
said impounded animal or animals, upon 
payment of reasonable charges to be 
fixed by ordinance, or (b) by the most 
humane destruction of said animal or 
animals.” 

The “packed” commission would have 
the power to recommend the manner of 
this “most humane destruction.” But 
just to be certain that this would not, 
perhaps by court interpretation, ever 
be construed as permitting the use of 
dogs by medical schools, the proposed 
amendment contained this direct pro- 
hibition: 

“After January 1, 1951, no dog or 
other animal impounded by or on 
behalf of the city shall be turned over 
to any medical school, hospital, or 
similar institution.”’ 

That seemed to make things very 
clear. 

Unfortunately, however, ballots are 
not large enough to contain the full 
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text of proposed amendments. Even 
if they were, it is doubtful that 
voters could read them thoroughly, 
considering the facts that voting time 
is limited and that the ballot contains 
many, many other questions submitted 
for consideration by the electorate. The 
dog amendment appeared on the Balti- 
more ballot as ‘Question No. 9,” and 
the summary which was printed on the 
ballot described it as a “charter amend- 
ment creating Humane Commission, 
providing for the most humane dis- 
position of impounded animals and 
prohibiting the turning over of im- 
pounded medical _ in- 
stitutions.’ 

Read in haste, such a_ statement 
might very well have given voters the 
impression that the proposed amend- 
ment was quite different from what it 
truly was. Clearly, if research was not to 
be seriously threatened by passage of 
the amendment, proponents of the 
medical institutions’ position must put 
across their stand to the voters in an 
unmistakable fashion and make _ it 
clear to Baltimoreans that the amend- 
ment, beneath its “humane commission” 
provisions, was really an instrument 
designed to effect the discontinuance of 
the use of animals in their work. 


animals’ to 
’ 


Ra main line of argument which 
the anti-vivisectionists used in their 
campaign for Question No. 9 was this: 
that if the proposed amendment were 
defeated, Baltimore dog owners would 
see their pets snatched away and used 
for experimentation by doctors. ‘ Elimi- 


” 


nating false issues,’ wrote the counsel 
for Maryland Animal Welfare Associa- 
tions, Inc., at the outset of the election 
campaign, ‘‘the real question is this: 
Shall impounded dogs, belonging to the 
people of Baltimore, be added to the 
unfortunate animals which the doctors 
must carve up for medical training or 
shall these impounded pets be treated 
and disposed of in the most humane 
manner possible?” On that basis, the 
supporters of Question No. 9 urged the 
city’s voters to vote “For” their 
proposal. 

It was an appealing argument, and 
if uncontested it might win many 
converts. Supporters of the doctors 
answered with these facts: “Upon 
receipt of a licensed dog,’’ explained the 
‘Baltimore Sun, “the pound must by 
law report the license number to the 
Bureau of Receipts, which in turn 
notifies the owners that their dog has 
been found. The pound holds licensed 
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ON ELECTION DAY, volunteer workers were on duty at Baltimore polling places to hand 
out sample cards which voters could take with them as voting guides. “Vote against Question 
No. 9,” the cards asked on behalf of the cause for medical research. 


dogs for a minimum of ten days and 
often for as long as a month. If the 
owners do not claim it, the dog is then 
put up for sale, gassed, or, in a minority 
of cases, turned over to medical schools 
... If the owners request that the dog 
be gassed, rather’ than turned over to 
the medical schools, that request is 
sincerely honored .. . 

‘‘Every Baltimorean should know,” 
The Sun emphasized, “that there is no 
reasonable possibility that a licensed 
dog in Baltimore will be put to death 
by the city or turned over to the medical 
schools without the knowledge of the 
dog’s owners.” 

But the anti-vivisectionists continued 
to use the argument, and they used 
it right down to Election Day. Un- 
doubtedly, through endless repetition if 
in no other way, it influenced some 
voters to cast their ballots in favor of 
the anti-research amendment. 


;= amendment supporters used 
other arguments in their campaign, 
many of them familiar trademarks of 
the anti-vivisectionists. One of the 
favorites was the allegation that doctors 
are a sadistic lot, who derive pleasure 
from torturing helpless pets. 

Then the anti-vivisectionists brought 
forth claims that the use of dogs doesn’t 
really benefit medicine, anyway. They 
backed up such claims with statements 


from alleged “medical authorities,” 
which were broadeast in spot announce- 
ments over Baltimore radio stations. 

One broadcast contained this intro- 
duction of one “authority”: “Dr. 
E. M. Perdue, director of Johnson’s 
Pathological Laboratory.” Whereupon 
a voice said, ‘‘Permit me to state that 
in the conduct of the largest cancer- 
research laboratory in America for many 
years I have not used an animal. It is 
my earnest belief that the use of animals 
has been the reason why the work of the 
great research laboratories has been 
so utterly barren of results in progres- 
sive medicine.” 

The medical director of the Maryland 
division of the American Cancer Society, 
who hadn’t ever heard of ‘‘Dr. Perdue” 
or his “largest cancer laboratory in 
America,” decided to check with his 
society’s national office. The society 
reported that it had never heard of 
“Dr. Perdue” or of “Johnson’s Patho- 
logical Laboratory,” either. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Society for Medical Research 
investigated and issued this report: 

“Dr. Perdue received his medical 
degrees from such institutions as the 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy 
and the Eclectic Medical University. 
This particular ‘medical’ college closed 
its doors in 1920—with the distinction 


Continued on Page 28 
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THE NEXT ISSUE 


The next issue of The Johns Hopkins Magazine will be a 
special one. It has been in preparation for many months, 
and we announce it with some pride. 

The year 1951 will be the Johns Hopkins University’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary year. In just three quarters of a 
century, Johns Hopkins has brought a new concept to higher 
education in America, a concept whose effects are still being 
felt. 

Our next issue will be a portrait of Johns Hopkins today 
—a story of the University as it is now, and an attempt to 
capture the spirit which motivates its activities. Most of 
this story will be told not in words but in pictures . . . pictures 
which are, we believe, honest and penetrating. 

Last fall, The Johns Hopkins Magazine embarked on one 
of the most ambitious attempts to document an institution, 
with the camera, which has ever been made. More than 1,400 
photographs were taken especially for this project. From 
them, the best have been chosen for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary issue. 

In order to bring this story to its readers, The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine will combine its January and February 
issues into one. The result, we hope, is an issue which many 
readers may wish to preserve and share with others. 
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NEWS 


at Johns Hopkins 


A digest of developments at the University 


and Hospital in recent weeks 


Mergenthaler Plaque 


A bronze tablet in memory of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, 
type, has been placed in Mergenthaler 


inventor of — the lino- 
Hall, the Homewood campus building 
named in his honor. 

The plaque is the gift of two of 
Pauline R. 
Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, and Her- 
man Mergenthaler, of Rye, N. Y 
The building had been erected with 
funds provided eight years ago by a 
third child, the late Eugene G. Mergen- 
thaler. The plaque has been placed on 


the inventor’s children, 


the second floor of the building. 

President Bronk 
unveiling ceremonies last month. Pub- 
lisher Robert S. Gill 
group on “The Effect of the Linotype 
in Printing and Publishing.” 

Dr. Benjamin H. Willier, chairman 
of the Hopkins department of biology, 
made the presentation on behalf of 
the Mergenthalers. 


presided at the 


addressed the 


Courses for Alumni 


So popular was the course “Recent 
Developments in Science,” given first 
term in McCoy College, that it will be 
repeated this spring in Washington 
and a similar course has been scheduled 
for the second term at Homewood. 
The science course consists of ‘fif- 
teen meetings during which specialists 
on the University faculty deal with 
recent developments in many fields 
of scientific inquiry: chemistry, biology, 
physics, geology, engineering, and medi- 
ene. Alumni and their husbands or 
Wives may enroll for the special fee of 
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$10.00. For others, the regular $16.00 
fee will apply. Inquiries and applications 
for the course should be adressed to 
McCoy College, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md. 

The second term Baltimore course is 
entitled “Great 


of Modern Society.”’ This will consist 


Issues: Controversies 


of fifteen lectures by members of the 
faculty. They will deal with some of 
the continuing and current problems of 
our day, primarily but not exclusively 
in the area of the social sciences. Though 
intended chiefly for Hopkins graduates 
and their wives or husbands, the course 
will be open to others who wish to 
apply. 

The “‘Great Issues” course will meet 
Tuesday evenings at Homewood, from 
8:30 to 9:45. The same fees will apply: 





Winter Schedule 


BASKETBALL 


Sat., Jan.6 Towson Teachers 8245 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 10 Loyola 
Sat., Jan. 13 


a 


745 p.m. 
Hampden-Sydiney 8:45 p.m. 


Wed., Jan. 17 Catholie Univ. Away 
Sat., Jan. 20 Washington Away 
Fri., Feb. 2. Wagner Away 
Sat., Feb. 3 Rutgers Away 
Wed., Feb. 7 Towson Teachers Away 


Sat., Feb. 10 Western Maryland 8:45 p.m. 
Wed., Feb. 14 Dickinson 
Sat., Feb. 17 


Away 
Randolph-Macon 8:45 p.m. 


Wed., Feb. 21 Loyola Away 
Sat., Feb., 24 Western Maryland Away 
Sat. Mar.3 Quantico Marines Away 


Thurs., Fri., 

Sat., 
Mar. 8, 9, 10 Mason-Dixon Tournament 
Washington. D.C. 





$10.00 for alumni and wives or hus- 
bands; $16.00 for others. The list of 
specific lectures in this course, as well 


as the other second term courses, will 
be available in January and will be 
sent upon request to McCoy College. 
Registration may be accomplished by 
mail. 


Recent Books 


Rosert B. Curry, assistant director, 
Applied Physics Laboratory: Scientific 
Research: Its Administration and Or- 
ganization. 

Donap E. Kerr, assistant professor 
of physics: Propagation of Short Radio 
Waves. 

THomas M. Lanpy, B.A.’23: Pro- 
duction Planning and Control. 

Victor Lowe, 
department of philosophy (and Charles 
Hartshorne, A. H. Johnson): Whitehead 
and the Modern World. 

Rosert M. Maclver, fac. 34-35: 
editor, Great Expressions of IIuman 
Rights. 

Rosert J. Myers, Ph.D.’35 
R. Kunin): Jon Exchange Resins. 

Aucustus JoHN Praut, Ph.D.’33, 
fac. °33-’36: contributor, The Forty- 


chairman of the 


(and 


Kighters. 
Faculty Notes 


@President Detlee W. Bronk has been 
appointed by President Truman to the 
newly formed National Science Board of 
the National Science Foundation. 

He recently participated in a sym- 
posium during centennial exercises of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania and was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Brenk Middle 
States Colleges and 
Secondary Schools on “The Role of 


spoke to the 
Association of 


American Schools and Colleges in the 
International Crisis.’”” He spoke also at 
the annual luncheon of the Nutrition 
Foundation in New York City. 

At the annual meet'ng of the Associ- 
ation of American Universities, Dr. 
Bronk was appointed to a special com- 
mittee authorized to prepare a program 
for action by which universities could 
make the 
national defense. 

@ln the Faculty of Philosophy, H. 
Bentley Glass, associate professor of 


greatest contribution to 


biology, is spending two months in 
Europe as consultant to the scientific 
research branch of the occupation forces 
in Germany. 

New officers elected to the Maryland 
section of the 


American Chemical 
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HOPKINS’ TV SHOW, “Science Review,” has introduced to the public a revolutionary new X-ray machine 
developed by Dr. Russell H. Morgan (left), chief of radiology at the Hospital. To show its operation to tele- 
viewers, a nurse lies beneath machine for chest X-ray; image appears on screen in top of machine at right. 


Society include: Alsoph H. Corwin, 
professor of chemistry; Evans B. Reid, 
assistant professor of chemistry; and 
Leslie Hellerman, associate professor of 


physiological chemistry, School of Medi- 
cine. 

Don S. Patterson has been appointed 
lecturer in education for the current 


year. 

Giles E. Dawson has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in English. 

C. Vann Woodward, professor of 
American history, has been elected vice 
president of the Southern Historical 
Association. 

J. E. Shaw has been appointed visit- 
ing professor in Romance languages for 
the second term of this academic year. 
@At the Arctic Research Laboratory, 
Ira L. Wiggins has been appointed 
scientific director, succeeding George E. 
MacGinitie. 
e@Dr. Lowell J. Reed, vice president of 
the University and Hospital, has been 
appointed a member of the National 
Health Research Council. This twelve- 
man advisory body consults with the 
Surgeon General on the distribution to 
non-Federal institutions of public funds 
for furthering medical research, training 
scientific personnel, and constructing 
research and training facilities. 

@At the Hospital, Richard A. Olden, 
chief technician, was chairman of the 
second annual convention of the Mid- 
Eastern Conference of X-ray Tech- 
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nicians held last month in Baltimore. 
Papers were presented by three Hopkins 
men: Russell H. Morgan, professor of 
radiology at the University and radi- 
ologist in chief at the Hospital; Robert 
D. Sloan, radiologist; and James R. 
Feldman, assistant chief technician. 
@At the School of Medicine, Guy L. 
Hunner, adjunct professor emeritus of 
gynecology and former chief of the 
Cystoscopy Clinic at the Hospital, has 
been awarded the Gold Research Medal 
by the Southern Medical Association. 
This rare award was made to Dr. Hun- 
ner “for clarifying the relationship of 
focal infection as disease producers in 
the genito-urinary tract, and especially 
for his constructive work on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the medical 
surgical diseases of the urinary tract.” 

John W. Baylor, associate professor of 
laryngology and otology, has retired 
for reasons of health. Dr. Baylor had 
been a member of the faculty since 1919. 

Bessie L. Moses, instructor in ob- 
stetrics, has received one of the 1950 
Albert and Mary Lasker Awards for 
outstanding achievement in the field of 
planned parenthood. 

S. Rodman Irvine has been appointed 
associate professor of ophthalmology. 

Alan Foord has been made assistant 
professor of pediatrics. 

Samuel McLanahan, Jr., assistant 
professor of surgery, has been appointed 
to the executive committee of the 


Weber, J H U Illustrations 
X-RAY IMAGE up to 3,000 - 
times as bright as conventional 
machines appears on plate. 


Wilson College board of trustees. 

e@In the School of Engineering, William 
B. Kouwenhoven, professor of electrical 
engineering and dean of the school, has 
won the 1950 prize contest of the Re- 
sistance Welder Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A. G. Christie, research professor 
and professor emeritus of mechanical 
engineering, has been named chairman 
of Advisory Committee No. 5, Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission, 
which will prepare international spe- 
cifications for the purchase of steam 
turbine generators. Dr. Christie has 
also been elected chairman of the joint 
conference committee of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

@At the Institute for Cooperative Re- 
search, H. R. Warfield and R. G. 
Spence have been appointed assistant 
directors. 

@At the Applied Physics Laboratory, 
six men have joined the staff recently: 

Francois N. Frenkiel, Herbert Dere- 
siewicz, Herbert Ruderfer, Fergus J. 
Wood, Schubert A. Stricklett, and 
Wentworth Wilder, Jr. 

R. E. Gibson, director, spoke on 
“Art and Science in Guided Missile 
Technology” before the Fort Wayne 
Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

@ At the School of Hygiene and Public 
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Frank Associates 
CROSSCOUNTRY CONSULTATIONS became a fact on the Hopkins show. So bright was 
the image that specialists in Chicago and New York were able to examine the case on their 
own television sets, as transmitted to them from Station WAAM, Baltimore. Above, Dr. 
Paul C. Hodges, professor of radiology at the University of Chicago, gives his opinion. Since 
the new machine combines the functions of X-ray and fluoroscope, the consultants could call 
for movement by the patient and particular positions which they wished to see. This successful 
show was the first practical demonstration of the possibilities of television for medical consul- 
tation. Below, home viewers watch the moving image of a patient’s hand while they hear the 
doctors’ comments on it. 
William Stover 
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Tuar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you’d rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you’d like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That's why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you’d like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “What 
Everybody Ought to Know... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 

Department SV-87 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
BALTIMORE—Equitable Building 
NEW YORK—70 Pine Street 


Offices in 297 Cities 

















Health, Ernest Stebbins, director, has 
been appointed by the Delaware Board 
of Health to a new committee which 
will draw plans for the country’s first 
state-wide public health training 
program for physicians. 

Ruth Freeman, formerly nursing serv- 
ices administrator of the American Red 
Cross, has been appointed associate 
professor of public health administra- 
tion and head of the division of public 
health nursing. 

Betsy Brandon Boylin and Rowland 
Vance Rider have been appointed as- 
sistant professors of public health ad- 
ministration. 

Gertrude Victoria Boquist and Abra- 
ham Morris Lilienfeld have been ap- 
pointed lecturers in public health 
administration. 


Alumni Meetings 


At the annual meeting of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America in Washington 
last month, Johns Hopkins geology 
alumni held a dinner at the Lee House. 
More than eighty-five persons attended. 

F. Joseph Donohue, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, addressed the 
Washington Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Association late in October on “Com- 
munism in the United States.” Dean 
Francis Horn, of the University’s 
McCoy College, explained the proposed 
presentation, in Washington, of the 
course “Recent Developments in 
Science” (see ‘Alumni Courses,” else- 
where in the News at Johns Hopkins 
section). 

At the annual meeting of the Johns 
Hopkins Club of New York, Leonard 
Dalsemer was elected president. Other 
officers selected at the meeting were 
Carl W. Buchheister and William F. 
Nickel, Jr., vice presidents; Gordon A. 
Hellman, treasurer; and Joseph F. 
Rooney, secretary. Elected to the club’s 
council were Israel B. Brodie, Allan R. 
Dixon, John Henderson, 3rd, Gregory 
S. Rivkins, and John R. Webster. 


Alumni Notes 


Robert Garrett, g.’97-’01, was re- 
cently honored by a large testimonial 
dinner in Baltimore at which the 
principal speaker was Philip B. Perlman, 
08-09, Solicitor General of the United 
States. 

Louis S. Hutzler, ’99-’01, has retired 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of Hutzler Brothers Company. He will 
continue as a director. 

Florence Rena Sabin, M.D.’00, fac. 
’02-’25, has been awarded an honorary 
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degree of Doctor of Science by the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Harry L. Caples, B.A.’08, g.’08-’10, 
will retire in February from the faculty 
of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
where he has taught since 1913. 

Rudolf G. Sonneborn, ’15-’17, has 
been elected national chairman of the 
United Palestine Appeal. 

John Marshall Butler, ’19-’21, has 
been elected United States Senator 
from Maryland, replacing Millard E. 
Tydings. 

Russell Landram Haden, M.D.’15, 
has been appointed medical director 
of the Red Cross National Blood 
Program. 

Thomas Verner Moore, M.D.’15, 
has been sent to the United States to 
establish the first Carthusian monastery 
in the Western Hemisphere. 





DR. GUY L. HUNNER, adjunct professor 
emeritus of gynecology, has been awarded 
the Gold Research Medal by the Southern 
Medical Association. 


C. S. Piggot, Ph.D.,20, is serving 
as scientific attaché and chief science 
officer of the United States Embassy, 
London. 

Eugene Lindsay Bishop, M.P.H.’23, 
has won one of the coveted 1950 Lasker 
Awards. Dr. Bishop is director of health 
and safety for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Jacob Finesinger, B.A.’23, M.A.’25, 
M.D.’29, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the Jewish Family 
and Children’s Bureau. 

John H. Croker, B.A.’24, g.’25-’28, 
has been elected vice president and 
trust officer of the Baltimore National 
Bank. 

The Library of Congress is printing 
in Braille Adam to Atom, a book by 
Roger Shaw, B.A.’25. 








Burgess H. Jennings, B.E.’25, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the mechanical 
engineering department at North- 
western University, has received the 
Richards Memorial Award, given an- 
nually to “the most outstanding young 
man in the field of mechanical engi- 
neering.” Professor Jennings is the third 
Johns Hopkins graduate to receive the 
award. 

Vernon E. Scheid, B.A.’28, Ph.D.’46, 
has resigned as chairman of geology and 
geography at the University of Idaho 
to become dean of the Mackay School 
of Mines, University of Nevada. 

James K. Eagan, Jr., B.A.’29, has 
been appointed general counsel of the 
American Oil Company and its subsidi- 
ary companies. 

Frederic Hartwell Kellogg, M.A.’29, 
Ph.D.’34, has been named dean of the 
school of engineering, University of 
Mississippi. 

Charles E. Brambel, M.A.’30, Ph.D. 
’31, fac.’32—’42, has been elected chair- 
man of the Maryland section of the 
American Chemical Society. Other offi- 
cers include: H. Huntley Lloyd, Ph.D. 
15; Belle Otto, Ph.D.’40; John L. 
Straughn, M.A.’37, Ph.D.’41; and E. 
A. Metcalf, fac.’46-’50. 

Francisco R. Espinosa, g.’43, is 
associate professor of law, University 
of Miami. He is currently developing 
a course in Latin-American compara- 
tive law and international law. 

Irving Langmuir, LL.D.(hon.)’36, has 
been awarded the John J. Carty Gold 
Medal and Award by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Charles D. Howell, Ph.D.’37, has 
been made professor and chairman of 
the department of biology at Musk- 
ingum College. 

V. O. Key, Jr., fac.’38-’49, will leave 
Yale next July to become professor of 
government at Harvard University. 

Robert E. Turner, g.’39-’41, has 
been awarded the Rickey Medal of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers for 
his achievements in the field of hydro- 
electric engineering. 

Harley E. Cluxton, Jr., M.D.’41, 
has been made director of medical 
research of the Armour Laboratories. 


Deaths 


(Dates are 1950, unless otherwise noted.) 


William H. Adkins, B.A.’82, g.’82 
(Hist.), October 11. 

James Edward Allen, g.’03-’05 (Lat.), 
January 6. 
Louis Francis Anderson, g.’93-’94 
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MEMORIAL PLAQUE DEDICATED AT HOMEWOOD (SEE STORY ON PAGE 23). 


(Greek), November 12. 

Frank Isidore Bloom, ’23-’25, April 
13. 

Nellie S. Bond, ’23-’24, September 1. 

James H. Brady, ’97-’99, November 
22. 

Leonard Marshall Bruton, 13-14, 
February 2. 

Benjamin Palmer Caldwell, Ph.D.’01 
(Chem.), September 21. 

James A. Cullen, ’21-’24, October 29. 

Howard Blake Dowell, B.A.’93, July 
26, 1949. 

George Robert Dunn, M.D.’14, De- 
cember 11, 1949. 

James F. Farmer, 718 (Eng.), Febru- 
ary 11. 

Robert E. Fellows, Ph.D.’43 (Geol.), 
September 19, 1949. 

Isador S. Fineman, B.A.’21, October 
29. 

William Gardner, g.’84-’85 (Lat.), 
January 1. 

Mary Gover, M.A.’17 (Zool.), D.Sc. 
in Hyg.’28, fac. ’21-’25, August 18, 
1949. 

Harry Greenbaum, B.A.’99, M.D.’04, 
fac. ’07-’14, November 4. 

David H. Hallock, M.D.’16, August 
14. 

Johannes Ludwig Hoops, fac.’33-’34, 
April 14, 1949. 

Paul L. Kushner, ’26—’'27, October 
18. 

Frank Harvey Miller, Jr., ’86-’87, 
October 29, 1946. 

Aston Hugh Morgan, ’91-’92, May 
27, 1948. 

J. Newman Numsen, B.A.’09, No- 
vember 9. 
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Eli Ossofsky, 
October 18. 

George C. Price, g.’90-’92 (Biol.), 
August 11. 

Alexander Miller Rich, ’82-’83, Octo- 
ber 24. 

Stewart Fisher Robertson, ’23-’24, 
35-43, October 23. 

Charles Francis Schiminsky, B.E.’40, 
January 17. 

Thomas B. _ Schmidt, 
(Chem.), October 6. 

Robert Jameson Scovell, g.’11—’14 
(Fr.), April 2. 

George Arthur Smith, M.D.’07 Janu- 
ary 21. 

Wilton Snowden, Jr., B.A.’03, March 
28. 

John Cornelius 
January 6, 1946. 

Samuel H. Spragins, B.A.’97,  g. 
’97-’98 (Lat.), November 15. 

Lester Donn Stevens, ‘22~-’27, g. 
31 (Psych.), January 4. 

Helen Stromberg, ’13-’42, October 
30. 

John W. R. Sumwalt, B.A.’96, g. 
96-99, May 26. 

John Richard Tucker, 
(Engl.), June 17. 

Roger T. Vaughan, g.’00-’01, No- 
vember 13. 

Winford Oliver Wilder, ’17-’19, Sep- 
tember 17. 

Stansbury M. Wilson, ’07-’11, Octo- 
ber 21. 

Benjamin E. Wolfert, M.D.’06, Sep- 
tember 17. 

Henry C. Wright, ’97-’99, October 
12. 


g.’47-’50 (Physics), 


g.’16-"17 


17-18, 


Spedden, 


g.'02-05 








Why so many 
HOPKINS Alumni 
entrust their Long 
Distance Moving to 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES 
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VAM Limes 


orth American Van Lines, 
America’s leading long-distance 
moving organization, is a fav- 
orite with Hopkins alumni. 


This is only natural, for Johns 
Hopkins has always stressed the 
scientific approach, and North 
American has made a science of 
cross-country moving. Skilled 
personnel, topnotch equipment, 
precision dispatching, are some 
of the features that make each 
NAVL move an assured success. 


North American has more 
agents, in more cities, than any 
other van line. Consult classi- 
fied ’phone book for your NAVL 
agent; call him for a better 
move at no extra cost. If none 
is listed, write for illustrated 
brochure and nearest agent. 


NAVL Padded Vans carry trade- 
show exhibits economically, without 
crating. Special booklet on request. 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Dept. HU, Box 988. Fort Wayne, Indiana 








THE DOG 
CONTROVERSY 


Continued from Page 20 


of having none of its graduates ever 
granted a license to practice medicine. 
Perdue, an amazing man, was a full- 
fledged professor at the Eclectic Uni- 
versity before he even graduated from 
it as a student. 

“Perdue was an associate of O. A. 
Johnson, and medical director of the 
G & S Remedy Company, who were 
barred from the mails in 1938 for 
‘fraudulently selling through the mails 
a nostrum as a cure for various venereal 
diseases.’”’ 

As for “Johnson’s Pathological Labo- 
ratory,” the investigators found it to 
be a mail-order house. 

Another anti-vivisectionist claim, 
broadcast on the radio, implied that 
to keep Baltimore in the forefront of 
medical progress, dogs must not be 
used. Its wording struck many persons 
as highly misleading, particularly since 
there was widespread confusion in 
Baltimore as to whether one should 
vote “For” or “Against”? Question No. 
9 if one wanted to be ‘‘ For’ the medical 
institutions: 

“Let’s keep the 
under which Baltimore has become the 


conditions alive 
leading medical center in the world,” 
this announcement said, sounding much 
as though it were a statement favoring 
the position of medical research. “Vote 
for Question No. 9.” Actually, of course, 
a vote “For” the question was a vote 
“Against” the medical position. 

For their part, the pro-research 
forces had developed the slogan, “‘ Don’t 
cripple medical research. Vote against 
Question No. 9.” It was apparently 
doing an effective job of telling people 
which side was which, and that a 


vote “Against” the amendment was a 
vote “For” research. 

At this point, however, the anti- 
vivisectionists used a tactic which the 
president of the Maryland Society for 
Medical Research angrily called ‘the 
most dishonest and deceitful trick in 


’ 


the campaign.” They, the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, used the same slogan, and 
put it on the radio—but instead of the 
word “Against,” they slipped in the 
word “For.” “Don’t cripple medical 
research,” their advertisement 
“Vote for Question No. 9.” 

Six Baltimore radio stations refused 
to carry the announcement; they felt 
it violated the ethics of the broadcasting 
profession. Several other stations ac- 
cepted the announcement, and a certain 
amount of harm probably was done. 

Such shenanigans, however, made one 
fact very clear to those opposing the 
amendment: that before the election, 
the phrase “Vote against Question No. 
9” must be clearly associated in every 
citizen’s mind with the pro-research 
stand. The ‘against’ was vitally im- 
portant; although surveys showed that 
a large majority of citizens favored the 
use of dogs in medical research, that 


said. 


would not help if, by mistake, they 
voted “For” the amendment. Against 
what appeared definitely to be a cam- 
paign to confuse the great 
emphasis of the doctors’ position seemed 
urgently 


voters, 


necessary. 


1. the closing days of the pre-election 
campaign, therefore, the forces for 
medical research carried on a drive of 
great intensity. Always the phrase 
“Vote against Question No. 9” was 
emphasized, and its identification with 
the doctors’ side made abundantly clear. 

Baltimore drugstores put stickers 
on the prescriptions they delivered to 
their customers. Baltimore hospitals 
erected signs on their grounds and in 
their corridors. Baltimore street cars 











and buses carried placards. And on 
the weekend before the election, an 
army of one thousand volunteers moved 
from door to door and met an estimated 
ninety per cent of the city’s electorate, 
urging them to vote for the doctors, 
In all these efforts, “Vote against Ques- 
tion No. 9” was the keynote plea. 

Meanwhile, organization after organi- 
zation, individual after individual, lined 
up behind the doctors. Clergymen of 
all faiths urged defeat of the amend- 
ment. The Catholic Review explained 
that ethically there is no objection to 
the use of dogs in research. Veterans’ 
groups and labor organizations; business 
men and societies of scientists; veteri- 
narians and dog clubs joined in sup- 
porting the medical-research stand. 
“Vote against,”’ they emphasized. “‘ Vote 
against,”’ asked the city’s doctors, many 
of whom spent hours addressing civic 
groups and other organizations in the 
community, explaining the research 
need. 

Election Day was bright and clear. 
Unprecedented crowds turned out to 
cast their ballots at the polls. Before 
6 a.m., when the polling places opened, 
volunteers 
medical students in white clothes, and 


nurses in their uniforms, 


lay citizens who supported the doctors’ 
stand took places on the streets. As 
voters approached, the volunteer work- 
ers handed them a card reiterating the 
“Vote against” position—a card which 
could legally be carried into the voting- 
machine booths and used as a reference 
guide. 

In a vast hall of the Welch Medical 
Library at Johns Hopkins, campaign 
headquarters had been established. 
Beneath the famous Sargent painting 
of the ‘‘ Four Doctors”’ were erected large 
maps of Baltimore, divided into voting 
precincts. At tables, volunteers directed 
the precinct-by-precinct canvass of the 
electorate. On Election Day, not nor- 
mally a University holiday, Johns 
Hopkins 
students and employees might help in 
the final, all-out drive against Question 
No. 9. For the hopes of continuing 
medical progress in one of America’s 


suspended classes so that 


leading medical centers were at stake. 

That night, the radio and television 
stations broadcast the results as they 
came in, and next day’s newspapers 
carried the complete tally. Almost from 
the start of the ballot counting, it was 
obvious that medical research in Balti- 
more had been upheld by the city’s 
voters; the margin was great. “For” 
Question No. 9 were 38,445 votes. 
“Against,” there were 160,264. 
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THIS MATTER 
OF FREEDOM 


Continued from Page 3 


‘heritage, but a very practical necessity. 


Nox I have been assuming that 
these ideas have been  independ- 
ently arrived at and fairly and hon- 
estly expressed. That is, of course, 
by no means always the case. The man 
who writes an advertisement is not 
giving an independent, honest ap- 
praisal of his product—he is trying to 
sell it. And, actually, few men who 
write for public consumption can say 
just what they think. Sooner or later 
the editorial writer on the most tolerant 
of newspaper staffs will find himself in 
disagreement with the settled position 
of his paper. By and large the living 
of most men depends on others whose 
views they are obliged to respect. 
They may be able to expound their 
real convictions in most matters, but 
in others they are bound to those who 
employ them. 

Obviously the mere fact that the 
views a man expresses are not those 
he really holds, is not sufficient justi- 
fication to deny him the right to ex- 
press them. But it does make his right 
to freedom of expression less sacrosanct. 
My father was a physician who hon- 
estly believed that the consumption of 
alcohol in what he considered reason- 
able (but many people would consider 
incredible) amounts was thoroughly ben- 
eficial. I would defend to any extent his 
right to express such views. But I should 
feel less strongly if the same thought 
were being expressed by a paid writer 
for the great distilleries. It is this dis- 
tinction between ideas independently 
reached and honestly expressed, and 
those dictated by others to the writer, 
that make many people have a limited 
sympathy for many of the cries that 
rise about “freedom of the press.” 

This same distinction seems to me 
to be highly relevant to our present 
problems concerning freedom of ex- 
pression. While it is perhaps possible 
to believe that one man in say five 
million might by the independent ac- 
tion of his own mind succeed in always 
agreeing with the communist party- 
line, such cases are clearly too rare to 
worry much about. For all practical 
purposes the man who follows this 
line faithfully can be assumed to be 
taking his views from others. 

Please note that I am speaking of 
men who follow the line exactly over 
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long periods. Anyone can occasionally 
come to the same point of view as the 
communists on a single issue. Many 
worthy people believe in racial equality 
and have arrived at this belief entirely 
independently. That this happens to be 
just now a part of the communist 
doctrine is purely incidental. 

But a man who could support the 
Hitler-Stalin pact and later become an 
enthusiast for Russian love of decency 
can hardly be thinking independently. 
Hence the follower of the communist 
line has only a limited claim to freedom 
of expression. And when the ideas he ex- 
presses are a clear danger to our society 
we have full justification for refusing 
to permit their expression. 


Tis the integrity of our political 
principles and the safety and future 
of our commonwealth depend on the 
free expression of opinion, no matter 
how unpopular or even idiotic it may 
be, if it is independent and sincere. 
But this does not bind us to allow 


insincere men to spread views danger- 
ous to our society. Nevertheless the 
importance of the principle of free 
expression is so great that we should 
hamper it only with the greatest hesita- 
tion. It would be a sad blow to our 
country if our desire to keep com- 
munists from spouting their noxious 
nonsense made us frighten honest men 
into silence. 

An obvious example is: the recent 
commotion about our foreign relations. 
It is far better to let one or two com- 
munists present their party line than 
to risk the truly devastating loss to our 
future security that would result if 
our honest experts feared to express 
their views freely and fully because 
those views were not what the govern- 
ment or people wanted to hear. We 
need desperately all the expert advice 
we can get. A little dishonest advice 
mixed with the honest can do us no 
great harm, compared to reaching a 
situation such as clearly existed in 


Hitler’s Germany, where no one dared 
tell government or people the truth as 
he saw it, unless it happened to agree 
with the Nazi line. 


So far I have discussed freedom of 
expression in general. But there is a 
special classification of this right that 
we have been hearing much about— 
that which is called Academic Freedom. 

The theoretical basis for our concep- 
tion of Academic Freedom is very 
simple. As I have suggested, most men 
who write and speak for public con- 
sumption do so for mixed motives 
the expression of the truth as they see 
it is not their central object. This is, 
of course, like all generalizations open 
to many reservations. The best news- 
papermen and many others are devoted 
to this purpose. But it is the sole 
excuse for the existence of the aca- 
demic profession. 

The sole duty of a member of a col- 
lege or university faculty is to discover 
the truth as best he can and to express 
it carefully, honestly, and accurately. 
He will, of course, be swayed by un- 
conscious forces—environment, edu- 
cation, tastes, etc.—but he must not 
let himself be moved by pressures of 
which he is conscious. In short, the 
function of the academic profession in 
society is to think, investigate, and 
express the results. 

If this group is to perform its func- 
tion effectively, it must be freed from 
external pressures. A pharmacologist 
must not need to worry as to whether 
the results of his research will make 
obsolete the main product of a great 
drug company. A social scientist must 
feel free to question the deepest and 
most hallowed of our mores. 

To a large extent we have this free- 
dom. Dr. Kinsey published a book that 
brought into doubt our most cherished 
social and moral conceptions; yet people 
as a whole have accepted it as a com- 
pletely honest expression of an expert’s 
views. Men may not agree, but they 
respect honest expression of opinion. 
Today only those who operate in the 
realm of politics are under serious pres- 
sure. It is, however, important to re- 
member that it is in this field that we 
have greatest need of clear, effective, 
independent thought. 

Thus we have set up great universi- 
ties to supply us with unbiased advice. 
Hence it seems only reasonable that 
we should bend every effort to en- 
courage the full expression of it. As the 
academic profession is created to serve 
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truth, its members seem entitled to an 
assumption on the part of their fellow 
citizens that they are serving it. To my 
mind this is all academic freedom means 
in respect to the expression of ideas. 
When an academic man expresses un- 
popular views, the public should re- 
member that he holds his position be- 
cause his colleagues believe him honest 
and sincere. 

Now this privilege should carry 
great responsibilities. The academic pro- 
fession should feel deeply its duty 
to expel any member who is not hon- 
estly pursuing the truth. A professor 
of economics who molds his views to 
please a great corporation is a disgrace 
to the profession. A communist who uses 
his academic gown to cover the preach- 
ing of a party line set by others is just 
as bad. And the profession has by no 
means always been as vigilant as it 
should be in routing out its faithless 
members. Nevertheless I believe that 
on the whole it has maintained a highly 
respectable level of honesty. Perhaps 
it needs occasional reminders of the 
need for vigilance. But shot-gun assaults 
from trustees, press, legislative bodies, 
or the public can only endanger its per- 
formance of its function. Here with 
particular emphasis one can say that an 
occasional dishonest man can do no 
great harm. The harassment of the 
whole profession can make it utterly 
and completely useless. 


\ E are living in a period of crisis, 


and hence a time when it is peculiarly 
important that the people of the United 
States keep their heads. We are in 
vital need of honest, well-informed ad- 
vice in regard to all aspects of our 
foreign policy—and in particular in 
regard to our relations with the lands 
over-run or threatened by communism. 
If the people who know intimately the 
situation in the Balkans, Iran, India, 
Indonesia, Indo-China and China are 
afraid to tell us what they honestly 
believe, we shall be the losers—p«rhaps 
even the lost. 

Nothing but incredible stupidity can 
make us unwilling to learn why com- 
munism has scored so many triumphs. 
Only through such knowledge can we 
combat it. And anyone who tells us 
why communism has gained converts 
is bound to sound at times as if he were 
praising communism. If we are to sur- 
vive, we must discriminate clearly and 
dispassionately. We must give the hon- 
est man of independent mind full free- 
dom, in fact every encouragement, to 
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express his views. But we must also 
uncover and pillory the faker and the 
traitor. For there are people whose ad- 
vice is not honest and whose purposes 
are treasonable. Despite the unpleasant 
mental exertion involved, the people of 
the United States must take the trouble 
to distinguish between loyalty and trea- 
son as well as between competence and 
incompetence. 

Let me very briefly sum up my argu- 
ment. Full freedom of expression— 
whether the views expressed are honest 
or dishonest, worthy or unworthy— 
is a vital part of the Anglo-American 
conception of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. While the safety of society may 
at times demand some limitation of 
this right, such action should be taken 
only with the greatest hesitation. More- 
over freedom of expression of honest 
and sincere opinions is necessary to the 
effective functioning of a democratic 
government and thus should be even 
more jealously guarded by us. The 
honest man whose views happen to be 
unpopular should not merely be al- 
lowed to express them—he should be 
encouraged to do so. Harassment of the 
independent mind can be a mortal 
danger to our society. It is in recogni- 
tion of this fact that we have developed 
the conception of “academic freedom” 
to protect from external pressures the 
men whose sole function in society is 
to discover and express what they sin- 
cerely believe to be the truth. In a 
time when our political traditions are 
threatened by totalitarian propaganda 
it is peculiarly important that we de- 
fend them vigorously. Above all, in 
time of crisis the people of the United 
States must insist on their right to hear 
all honest points of view. They must 
protect from terror and annoyance the 
men who are attempting to serve them; 
and they must have the wisdom to ig- 
nore—or, if necessary, suppress—the 
servants of their foes. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATER 


Continued from Page 9 


about disrespect to the author; Shake- 
speare himself loved good theater. 


Ran Macbeth was sstart- 
lingly different from most research at 
Hopkins, it and all Playshop produc- 
tions are considered experiments, no 
more. The Playshop holds a somewhat 
unique position among theatrical groups 
in that its plays are not primarily in- 
tended to entertain an audience. 

Entertainment is considered a laud- 
able by-product—and it is usually well 
achieved, as in the case of Macbeth— 
but the purpose of the Playshop is to 
provide a laboratory for the study of 
drama and stagecraft. Here young 
actors, directors, and technicians have 
a chance to try out their own ideas and 
methods. Apprentice playwrights can 
see productions of their own plays, 
which they could never hope to get on 
Broadway. Students of the drama with 
literary rather than practical interests 
in the theater are able to see the great 
plays of past masters, now not lucra- 
tive enough to be produced by a pro- 
fessional company. Instead of being a 
stepchild of the drama department, the 
Playshop is an integral and important 
part of its instruction. 

Students of all features of the drama 
profited by the Macbeth production. 
The actors themselves were carefully 
coached by Mr. Byrd until they had 
not only a sense of the full meaning of 
the Shakespearean lines but a feeling 
of the special moods which the director 
was trying to convey in each of the 
scenes. This care, combined with an 
insistence on perfect diction, the ex- 
hausted actors were sometimes inclined 
to regard as too-extreme fussiness; but 
the unusually professional performance 
that resulted proved the value of such 
perseverance. 

Students of technical production were 
impressed by Mr. Byrd’s ingenuity. 
His set was extremely simple: a double 
flight of stairs going off left and right 
from the center rear of the stage, with 
a high platform across the top. On the 
left of the stage was a niche enclosing a 
statue of the Virgin, which became 
visible only when lighted from within. 
On the right stood a similar niche en- 
closing a throne. A large panel of light 
across the back of the stage completed 
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Backstage gestures grow histrionic as preparations near dress rehearsal time. 


the set. Yet the customary scenic mo- 
notony of Shakespeare revivals was 
avoided by exciting variety in lighting 
and by using the step arrangement to 
bring in actors from many different 
planes. 

Even writers profited from Macbeth, 
for Mr. Byrd’s cutting of the original 
illustrated certain methods of achieving 
special emotional effects. 


I cies out the basic purpose 
of the Playshop, the three annual pro- 
ductions of the organization vary in 
subject, but they follow one general 
rule: they must be plays which most 
playgoers would not be able to see on 
a Baltimore stage. Exception is made 
in the case of such plays as Macbeth, 
where the originality of the interpreta- 
tion warrants production by an experi- 
mental theater. Translations have al- 
ways been popular, with the authors 
including such standards as Moliére, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, and Pirandello, as 
well as figures in Japanese and Ice- 
landic drama. 

Of special assistance to students are 
the Playshop’s ‘drama evenings” keyed 
to the individual plays. Before last 
year’s performance of a Lorca work, 
for example, students met to hear short 
lectures on Lorca and the reading of his 
poems, first in Spanish, then in English, 
by graduate students. 

Less exciting but probably more 
useful than these public productions 
are the plays frequently performed for 
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students in the drama department of 
the University. A student writes a play 
for his classroom assignment, but it 
doesn’t end with the professor’s mark- 
ing of it. In many instances the play, or 
a part of it, is acted by the Playshop. 

No attempt is made to give a finished 
production; costumes and props are 
limited to essentials if they are used 
at all. But enough is done so that 
the student can see how effective 
his work is when it is actually trans- 
lated to the stage. As he could 
not possibly envision from the written 
script alone, he sees how fast his play 
moves, how good the cues are, and how 
deathless that dialogue really sounds 
when it is spoken by human beings. 

Sometimes these original plays are 
given full public performance. The first 
Playshop show, in 1922, included an 
original one-act play. There seems to 
have been no great enthusiasm for the 
play itself, but it set the standard for 
encouraging amateur writing without 
which, said director John Earle Uhler, 
“the Little Theater is in danger of de- 
generating into a poor imitation of the 
professional theater.” 

The public production of plays by 
amateurs has remained an important 
function of the Playshop, again not 
primarily for the entertainment of the 
audience but for the instruction of the 
playwright. This is encouraged today 
by two national contests, one for three- 
act plays and one for television scripts. 
Each season the Playshop produces the 
winning dramas. Last year’s TV prize 








winner was nationally telecast by NBC, 


in the Playshop is 


not limited to drama students. Actors 






























and_ technicians include _ students, 
alumni, and faculty of all the University 
schools as well as Baltimoreans with no 
formal connections with Hopkins. The 
three witches in Macbeth were new to 
Hopkins; they liked little theater and 
came in for tryouts, intending to look 
for jobs painting scenery. No one was 
more surprised than they when Mr. 
Byrd chose them for three favored 
acting parts. ’ 

Most of the performers, however, are ; 
undergraduates at Homewood who take 
part in all the University’s dramatic 
activities. Many work with the Barn- 
stormers, the undergraduate theatrical 
association. Some assist the Children’s 





Educational Theater, where children 
are taught stagecraft early by them- 
selves producing and performing plays, 
often adlibbing the majority of their 
lines. 

Most of the performers, as in all 
college drama, have no idea of remain- 
ing in such work. However, a fairly 
high proportion of Playshop members 
have made careers on Broadway, in 
Hollywood, and in radio and television 
They report their Hopkins experience 
of such value that the Playshop feels 
well warranted in continuing as an 








experimental theater. 


































Student actor uses between-scene time to 
catch up on homework for next day’s eco 
nomics lecture. 
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